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working out the great work for us. He pressed 
it upon us to keep close to, and keep a single 
eye unto our dear Lord and Master ; then would 
we be given to see all the stratagems and snares 
of our soul’s enemy. Though I may not have 
given the words correctly, the substance I have, 
and it lives in my heart as a memorial. 

31st. Our afternoon meeting yesterday was a 
season of close proving. How tossed and dis- 
tressed I felt! was comforted toward bedtime in 
reading some pages of the life of our dear departed 
friend and worthy elder, Daniel Stanton. How 
did I long that there were more such among us 
in this day! ‘“ For how has the gold become dim, 
and the most fine gold changed!” But praised 
and magnified be the ever worthy name of the 
Lord, there is still, notwithstanding the low state 
of things amongst us, a seed left, which will be 
counted as a generation. 

Be pleased, O Heavenly Father! yet more and 
more to turn thy hand upon the little ones; 
those who are desiring, above every thing else, 
to be found serving Thee ; that so there may still 
be those raised up, to whom thy blessed cause 
and testimonies are dear; and who are willing 
to go down into suffering with their suffering 
Lord. So do thou for them, for the sake of thy 
dear Son, their blessed Saviour, for their own 
soul’s sake, and for the sake of thy poor afflicted 
Church. We do know, that Thou art able to 
work ; and no man can let it. 

(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A Spring Ramble. 

The first week or ten days in the Fifth Month 
were marked in our section of the country by 
an unusually rapid development of the vegeta- 
tion which had been kept back by the cool 
weather that preceded it. Many of the trees, 
especially the maples, seemed almost at once to 
have become thickly covered with foliage. A 
short walk on the 12th of the month, down one 
of the village lanes, and along a bushy fence, 
and into the adjoining woodland, brought to view 
between 30 and 40 varieties of plants which had 
already come into bloom. 

Of these the most abundant was the well- 
known Springbeauty, (Claytonia Virginica). 
This belongs to the Purslane Family, all of which 
have thick, succulent leaves, smooth and without 
teeth or lobes. The flowers of this family open 
in the sunshine, and are not long-lived, but are 
succeeded by others, so that the plant continues 
in bloom for a considerable time. From a tuber- 
ous root, the Claytonia sends up a single stem, 
bearing a pair of long narrow leaves, and above 
these the pretty white and rose-colored flowers, 
the fine leaflets of which are marked with deeper 
lines of the same color. The leaves in our species 
are from 3 to 6 inches long, but along the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, I have found another kind, 
the Claytonia Caroliniana, in which the leaves 
are much shorter, being one to two inches in 
length. In some parts of the open woodland 
which I traversed, the ground was almost covered 
with these flowers—thousands of them dotting 
its surface. 

I was agreeably surprised to find several showy 
groups of the wild Geranium (Geranium mac- 
ulatum) with its large, light purple flowers sur- 
mounting the erect, hairy stems. The leaves, too, 
are rather large, and split into five wedge-shaped 
divisions. I had not thought that it would be in 
bloom so early in the season—not reflecting that 
this species of Geranium has a root-stock that 
lives for several years, and therefore can send up 
its stems and how: without waiting for the 


germination of last year’s seeds and the slow 
process of growth from them. The word Ge- 
ranium is derived from an old Greek name for 
Crane, and was given to this genus because the 
long beak of the fruit was thought to resemble 
the bill of that bird. Those who are familiar 
with the plant have often noticed these peculiarly 
shaped vessels, but there has not been time for 
them to be formed the present season. 

Still more beautiful than the Geranium was 
the Wild Honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora), a low 
bush richly ornamented with clusters of large 
pink-colored flowers, from which the long thread- 
like filaments of the stamens and pistils pro- 
truded. The leaves of the plant were still quite 
small, as they are preceded by the flowers. A 
few of these shrubs were growing along the bushy 
fence already alluded to; and near them some 
vigorous young hickory trees were just unfolding 
their leaves from the huge buds at the tips of the 
branches. The coverings which had enveloped 
the buds were several inches in length, and still 
formed a circle at the end of last year’s shoots, 
and being slightly rose-colored, contrasted plea- 
santly with the green of the young leaflets which 
they had protected during the winter. 

On an older tree of the Shell-bark Hickory 
(Carya alba) were hanging numerous slender 
catkins,—little strings studded with stamens,— 
which hung in clusters from the end of the twigs. 
The pistillate flowers which develop into the 
fruit, are placed near them, but are smaller and 
less conspicuous. 

The oaks also were in bloom, and were adorned 
with pendent tassels, very similar in general ap- 
pearance to those of the Arwen In these trees 
also, the flowers from which the acorns spring 
are little round bud-like bodies, covered with 
scales, and so small and inconspicuous as to be 
easily overlooked. They are placed at a little 
distance from the staminate flowers—but the 
latter are so numerous, and, when mature, send 
out such clouds of pollen, that abundant pro- 
vision is made for fertilizing them, and for the 
production of a crop of. acorns. As the fruit 
matures, the scales which covered the flower-bud 
thicken into a hard cup, in which the rounded 
nut or acorn fits. 

The Chestnut tree is a member of the same 
botanical family as the oaks. When it is in 
bloom (which will not be till the middle of sum- 
mer) the numerous catkins of the staminate 
flowers make it a conspicuous object in our forests, 
while the pistillate flowers (those from which the 
fruit comes) are so modest and unobtrusive that 
they are rarely noticed except by close observers 
or botanical students. The scales which cover 
these flowers enlarge and harden as the fruit 
matures, but instead of assuming a saucer-shape, 
like that in which the acorn of the oak rests, 
they form a thick, prickly bur enclosing the 
nuts. 

The oak which I passed in my walk was a 
specimen of the White Oak, one of the most valu- 
able of the whole genus. When in leaf, it may 
readily be distinguished by the character of the 
beautiful leaves, which ure of a paler-green be- 
neath than above, and deeply and rather regu- 
larly cut into long lobes with rounded ends, 
which are destitute of the teeth with which many 
kinds of oak-leaves are marked. 

The prevailing colors of the flowers that I met 
with to-day, were white and yellow; although 
shades of blue were not uncommon, especially 
where the Hooded Violet (Viola ecucullata) 
abounded, as it does almost everywhere, with its 
bright blue blossoms. Among the yellow flowers, 
a large butter-cup (Rannuculus) was most con- 


spicuous in the meadows. Another species (Rep. 
nuculus abortivus) was abundant in the w 
but the flowers were small and inconspicuous, 
the whole plant very smooth, and the leaves, 
which sprang directly from the root, were round 
heart-shaped or kidney-form. 

Another very pretty little plant, with five 
fingered leaves, and bright yellow blossoms, with 
fine petals as in the strawberry, was trailing 
among the grass on the side of the path. It wag 
the cinque-foil, or “five-finger,” as the word de 
notes (Potentilla Canadensis). And in the low 
grounds, quite conspicuous was the yellow bloom 
of the Winter-cress (Barbarea vulgaris) a mem- 
ber of the Mustard family ; Cruciferae, or “crog. 
bearing,” so called, because all of them haye 
four petals or flower leaves arranged in the form 
of a cross.. 

But I must stop my descriptions, lest my 
readers become more weary of following my 
steps, than I was in taking them. J. W. , 


For “‘ The Friend,” 


Lord Shaftesbury. 


The following account of the Inner Life of the 
late Lord Shaftesbury, has been mostly gathered 
from an English periodical whose editor had 
gleaned it from the three volumes of his Memoir 
prepared by Edwin Hodder. 

It has been thought that a brief sketch of the 
daily walk of this worthy man, would be inter 
esting and instructive to the readers of “The 
Friend”—a man of whom it is said, that through 
out a long life of intense labor in the defence of 
the poor, the helpless, and the oppressed, he 
never hesitated in the belief that he was “directly 
called of God” to his mission, and persistently, 
from youth to age, set “the great end of Christ’ 
always before him. 

In the extracts from the diaries which the 
work contains, every phase of thought and feel 
ing, every movement of the times, every subject 
uppermost in men’s minds throughout a period 
of sixty years, extending from 1825 to 1885, is 
noted by Lord Shaftesbury in chaste and beau 
tiful language, and with the vigor of a man iz- 
tensely in earnest. We propose in these paper 
to follow the course of the narrative, as it gives 
us glimpses into the soul of the man whose labors 
have done much to alter the condition of the 
working classes of England, the poor and the 
friendless, and to bring about the great socialre 
forms which have marked the history of the past 
half century. 

The simple story of the consecrs ‘ion of his life 
to God, while yet in early childhood, is full of 
important lessons. 

Antony Ashley Cooper was born at 24 Gros 
venor Square, on the 28th of Fourth Month, 1801 
His mother was the daughter of George, fourth 
Duke of Marlborough, and his father was Cro 
Ashley—who, in 1811, succeeded to the titled 
Sixth Earl of Shaftesbury ; he was a cold, stem, 
hard man, engrossed in public duties; his mother 
was a thoughtless woman of the world, given up 
to fashion and gaiety, who saw but little of her 
children. The tone, the conversation, the amuse 
ments, the opinions, the spirit of the home, wert 
all opposed to the early bent of the boy’s mind, 
which from the days of infancy was in the diree 
tion of the career he ultimately made for hia 
self. 

But “God did not leave Himself without wit 
ness.” There was in the household a faithful old 
servant, one Maria Millis, who had been maid to 

oung Ashley’s mother when she was a girlal 
lenheim, in the home of her father. This old 
nurse took a tender interest in the gentle, serious 
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and neglected child committed to her care; she 
read to him the sweet story of old, and taught 
him the first prayer he ever learned, the music 
of which made melody in his heart even in old 

Into her ear he poured all his childish 
troubles, hopes, fears, and aspirations; and from 
her lips he received the only words of kindness, 
comfort, and Christian counsel he ever heard in 
those days. Although not seven years of age, 
there was a distinct yearning after God; and to 
his old nurse, Maria Millis, he was indebted “for 
the guidance and the training under which the 
jonging of his heart ultimately developed into a 
settled and intellectual faith.” 

At the age of seven he was sent to the Manor 
House School, at Chiswick, about the worst place 
in the world to which a nervous sensitive child 
could be sent. He lived in constant terror from 
the cruelty of the elder boys, and suffered ex- 
quisite misery for years through the neglect and 
inhumanity of the principal of the school in fail- 
ing to provide sufficiently, even the necessaries 
of life. Seventy-five years afterwards he visited 
the place, and he said, “ The memory of it makes 
me shudder; it is repulsive to me, even now. I 
think there never was such a wicked school be- 
fore or since. The place was bad, wicked, filthy, 
and the treatment was starvation and cruelty.” 

It was while he was at this place, that his old 
friend Maria Millis, “the only grown-up person 
in the world he really loved—the only one to 
whom he had dared to speak of the misery of 
his school-life—the only one with whom any 
bright and beautiful ideas were associated” —was 
called to her rest. Very grievously the boy 


mourned for her, and then, “without a soul on 
earth to whom he could go for comfort, he spread 
his sorrows before the heavenly Friend whom 
she had taught him to regard as full of pity and 


tenderness.” 

At the age of twelve, young Ashley was re- 
moved from the Manor House School, and hap- 
pier days began to dawn upon him at Harrow, 
where he was placed under the care, and in the 
house of Dr. Butler, the head master. Silently, 
slowly, but surely, the divine life had meanwhile 
been growing in the midst of what would have 
seemed the most adverse circumstances, and with- 
out any of those influences which are generally 
considered all-important to nurture it. 

After leaving Harrow he spent two years 
under the care of a clergyman in Derbyshire, 
and at eighteen he went to Oxford, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his energy and 
perseverance. Three years later he took a first 
class in classics, and in 1826 he entered Parlia- 
ment. 

Throughout these years he never forsook his 
habits of prayer, and of diligent study of the 
Scriptures ; and in a journal he notes his thoughts 
and hopes, his plans and aspirations. 

_ There were numerous temptations surround- 
ing Lord Ashley in the early years of his par- 
liamentary life. He had all the advantages of 
asingularly attractive person, a well-stored mind, 
a high social position, a fascinating manner, and 
troops of friends. The great Duke of Wellington 
sought his company, and loved to have him at 
Strathfieldsaye. Lord Brougham was loud in 
his praises; Southey was his constant corre- 
spondent ; leaders of men in all the higher walks 
of life were among his friends and companions, 
and all society threw open its doors to him. 
Amid them all, the young member of Parliament 
calmly pursued his way, travelling on toward 
the light. What his ideas of duty in the public 
life he had chosen for himself were, may be 
gathered from his opinion of what a Prime Min- 


ister should be. “I have decided in my own 
heart,” he wrote in his journal, “that no one 
should be Prime Minister of this great country 
unless deeply imbued with religion; a spirit 
which will reflect and weigh all propositions, 
examine each duty, and decide upon the highest; 
be content to do good in secret, and hold display 
as a bauble compared with the true interests of 
God and the kingdom.” 

In 1828, the Duke of Wellington was called 
upon to form an administration, and he at once 
wrote to Lord Ashley offering him an appoint- 
ment in the Government as Commissioner of the 
India Board of Control. The spirit in which he 
entered upon his new duties is thus shown:— 
“God protect me and encourage me in a career 
of honor and right-mindedness, and may He give 
me also discretion and calmness to reflect; and 
now that office can no longer be avoided, I pray 
the Heavenly Father to give me the will to dis- 
charge my duty, and the strength to perform it; 
to found all in his glory, and, by seeking the 
welfare of mankind, to render my public and 
my private thoughts a means of furthering the 
love of His religion.” From that time forth, 
everything he undertook was entered upon in 
the same devout and earnest religious spirit. 

(To be continued.) 


For “* The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 132. 


EARLY VISITATION,—NECESSITY OF FAITHFUL- 
NESS. 

Those quite young in years are often made 
sensible of the visitations of the Grace of God, 
showing them those things in their conduct 
which are displeasing to their Heavenly Father, 
and awakening a sincere desire to become his 
obedient children. 

It is related of Martha Routh, a ministering 
Friend of England, who visited America near 
the beginning of the present century, that being 
placed at a Seovdind where she had not much 
of the company of other Friends’ children, she 
deviated from the simplicity of language incul- 
cated by her parents at home. Sometime after- 
wards, two Friends, ministers, came to visit the 
families of the meeting to which she belonged : 
“ At which,” she says, “1 greatly rejoiced though 
I did not expect to be so found out and melted 
down under that ministry as proved to be the 
case. After reminding us who were children of 
the example of our parents, how carefully we 
had been brought up, and the steady attention 
manifested in the discharge of their duty, that 
we might act consistently with the principles of 
Truth ; they said, ‘ What a loss and pity it would 
be, if any of us should deviate therefrom when 
out of the sight of our parents, in not using the 
plain language’—which I well knew was my own 
case. I seemed like one broken to pieces, and 
could scarcely forbear weeping aloud. 

“ As soon as I could get to my cousin Mary 
Beadley—who had learned to write before me— 
I got her to write me a letter, which I directed 
to a scholar to whom I was much attached, ex- 

ressing a hope thatshe would not be offended that 

could not any longer give her the title of ‘ Miss,’ 
but must call her by her proper name, as well as 
the other girls, though I should love them no 
less but rather better, because I knew it was 
acting contrary to the mind of my parents, and 
the way in which Friends spoke to one another. 

. When I went to school again on Second-day 
morning following, it was under as much weighti- 
ness of spirit as mind or body could well bear ; 
but going early, few were in the school, and I 
took my seat close to that of my governess, 


whom I loved much. When she came in, she 
spoke to me in her usual kind way, as did the 
other girls, and took no notice of my change of 
language or more serious deportment.” 


A writer in “The Journal” of Philadelphia, 
who was born a member of the Society of Friends, 
in the limits of Bush River Meeting in South 
Carolina, in giving some reminiscences of his 
early life, relates the following incident :— 


“TI remember about this time, being left in the 
nursery by my parents under the care of the 
housekeeper, on a First-day afternoon, whilst 
they made a social call, when my choleric temper 
was soon quite aroused by having my childish 
privileges curtailed, as I Rene by my brother 
and sister. I immediately retired in disgust to 
the kitchen to vent my angry feelings in a boyish 
pout, but in this state, like Elijah, when the fire 
and the whirlwind had passed, I heard a still 
small voice saying: “ Now this is all wrong; go 
right back to thy brother and sister, overcome 
this angry feeling, and enjoy thyself in their 
company and their innocent sports and plays.” 
Then I immediately, like Paul, conferred not 
with flesh and blood, but obeyed the injunction. 
O, the sweet peace that accompanied it. Nothing 
since has ever surpassed its serenity and heavenly 
enjoyment, easing every burthen and making all 
things light, not only for that afternoon, but 
through all my boyish labor of the following day. 
This peace of mind was afterwards lost by boyish 
unfaithfulness.” 

The remark, that the peace of mind which 
followed submission to the Divine command was 
afterwards lost by unfaithfulness, is alas, a too 
common experience of poor, frail man. There 
can be no advance in our heavenly journey, nor 
any of that sweet comfort which attends a sense 
of the Lord’s approval, without filial obedience 
to what He requires of us—without seeking in 
all things to know the Divine will, and to be 
conformed thereto. Sad indeed are the results 
of an obstinate refusal to bow in submission to 
the Great Ruler of all things; and of rejecting 
his government, which is designed to promote 
our own happiness. A striking example of this 
is furnished by the case of a young woman in 
Philadelphia, many years ago, a member of a 
wealthy family there. She believed it required 
of her to appear as a minister, but was unwilling 
to yield to the requisition; and, having long 
resisted it, was brought into great distress of 
mind, because of her disobedience. After a time, 
the call to this service was withdrawn ; and then, 
hoping to obtain relief from her mental anguish, 
she presumed to offer unbidden sacrifices. But 
these appearances in the line of the ministry 
brought no comfort to herself or to her friends. 

Her mind probably became unsettled by her 
anxiety and distress ; and her temper being un- 
restrained, grew to be so unreasonable and violent, 
and her demeanor so disagreeable, as to unfit her 
for much social intercourse with others. For a 
long period she remained most of the time in her 
own room, waited upon by an Irish nurse, who 
felt such a contempt for her patient, that her 
usual term of designation was “ the old thing.” 

The late Jane Pierce, out of her feelings of 
compassion and Christian interest was accustomed 
to visit her frequently. On one occasion a female 
Friend, a minister of the Gospel, being at her 
house, Jane took her to visit the poor creature. 
After a time of silence, the Friend addressed the 
invalid with a Gospel message, in which she ex- 
pressed her belief, that a renewed visitation of 
the love of God would be extended to her soul, and 
that a door of mercy would be opened before 
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her. Jane Pierce could scarcely believe that 
this would be the case, so great had been the 
fall of her neighbor. But the event proved that 
the prophecy was a true one. One morning the 
nurse came for Jane, desiring her to come and see 
the sick woman, of whom she then spoke in terms 
of respect, no longer calling her by any oppro- 
bious term. She said she thought she was going 
to die, for she had been praying all night! Jane 
went and found her greatly changed; she had 
become gentle as a lamb, and so continued till 
her close came. 

This is a striking instance of the long forbear- 
ance and abundant mercy of our Father in 
Heaven, who willeth not that any should perish, 
but that all should return, repent and live. But 
how sad it is to think of the years of misery, and 
of the loss of happiness and of usefulness, which 
her disobedience caused this poor woman ! 


The Journal of Stephen Grellet mentions a 
remarkable instance of the visitations of Divine 
Grace to the young—which was related to him 
by Prince Alexander Galitzin of St. Petersburg 
in 1819, as having recently occurred in Finland. 

“Some children from seven to nine years of 
age, were so brought under the sensible influences 
of the Spirit of God convincing them of their 
sins, that on their going to and from school, they 
retired into the woods, and there put up their 
prayers to the Lord with many tears. By degrees 
their number increased. The parents of some of 
them found them thus engaged, and with rebukes 
and stripes dispersed them; but the parents of 
others who had noticed the increased sobriety 
and good behaviour of their children, encouraged 
them to meet together in their houses, and not 
to go out into the woods. The children did so, 
and some of these parents observing their religious 
tenderness, and hearing their solemn prayers to 
the Lord, the Redeemer, and the Saviour of sin- 
ners, felt themselves strong convictions of sin. 
They joined their children in their devotions, and 
a great reform took place in that part of the 
country. This excited the angry feelings of the 
priest, who was a bad man and a drunkard. He 
went to the magistrate to enter his complaint 
against both children and parents ; the prosecu- 
tion issued in their being all sent to prison. 
They had been some months in confinement, 
when Prince Alexander Galitzin heard that 
children were in prison on account of religion. 
He thought it so strange an occurrence, that he 
sent confidential persons to inquire into it; they 
found so much religious sensibility and tenderness 
in the children, that they were greatly surprised, 
especially at the simplicity with which they 
related how they had been brought under trouble 
because of their sinful hearts, and how they had 
felt that they must pray to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone could forgive them, and enable them 
to live in a state of acceptance before God. 
Being inquired if their parents or others had not 
put them on doing this, they said that so far from 
that, they were afraid that their parents or any 
one else should know how it was with them, that 
they retired privately to the woods to pray and 
cry with tears unto the Lord. The parents also 
stated that the children had been the instruments 
of bringing them to a sense of their sinful lives, 
and to seek to the Lord that he might give them 
a new heart, and pour forth his Spirit upon them. 
Moreover, it was found that the conduct of these 
people and children had been such during their 
imprisonment as to comport with their Christian 
profession. The prince ordered their release, 
and had the priest and magistrates severely rep- 
rimanded and removed from their offices. The 


Emperor, having heard of all this, and of the great 
suffering to which these families are reduced in 
consequence of their long imprisonment, which 
took place last year before harvest, ordered that 
all their losses should be liberally made up to 
them, making ample provision for their present 
support. The prince told us of some other in- 
stances that had occurred lately in Russia, of 
children who have been brought under the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, and rendered instru- 
ments of good to their parents and others ; they 
felt it their filial duty so tenderly to plead with 
them, on acount of their drunkenness, swearing 
and other vicious habits, as to prevail upon them 
to forsake their evil ways.” 


Christ’s liberty is obtained through Christ’s 
cross: they that would be his free-men, must be 
his bonds-men, and wear his blessed yoke. His 
liberty is from sin, not to sin; to do his will, not 
our own—no, not to speak an idle word. It is 
not I that live (saith the Apostle) but Christ that 
liveth in me, who had set him free from the 
power of sin, and brought immortality to light 
in him; whence he learned thus to triumph: “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?”— William Penn. 


LONELY! Selected. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 


The four-years’ boy above his blocks 
Watches his castle as it rocks, 

With wandering eyes—feels only 
The too loud ticking of the clock— 
Starts at an unexpected knock, 

And wide-eyed, pale, his mother greets, 
Whom at the open door he meets. 

He throws himself into her arms, 

And tells her all his vague alarms, 

With “Oh! I was so lonely !” 


The dreary morning breaks again, 
And with it wakes a bitter pain, 
That lingering sleep dulled only: 
The wife, whose heart lies with the dead, 
Reluctant lifts her heavy head, 
Sees the new day look coldly in 
While she its journey must begin ; 
Must pass again the hopeless round, 
For many a year all joyless found. 
Her life is left so lonely ? 


The old man leans eee his cane, 
y 


And sees his life go ailf, 
Now trembling, sad and lonely ; 
His strength is spent, his eyes are dim, 
And not a soul to care for him 
Is left of all his kith and kin. 
There is no door will take him in. 
Why did his boys all leave him so ? 
And his old wife before him go? 
He left alone—he only. 


The child, the wife, the poor old man, 
Must find their comfort as they can, 
New hope or memory only. 
Can these console? Shall Destiny 
A thing of worn-out garments be, 
Affections torn and spent, the heart 
At last insensate to its smart, 
And all the universe to me 
Mere emptiness and mockery ; 
I dying here so lonely ! 


Yes, this is all, if life must be 

But what we touch and what we see, 
And outward flowering only. 

If depths of being underlie 

And love surround the mystery ; 

If help. Divine meets human pain 

And transient loss is endless gain, 

In sharpest stress if God draw near 

And in the dark new suns appear, 
Ah, then, who need be lonely ? 

—The Independent. 


MY TREASURES. Sneath 


Homely and humble, these my cottage rooms; 
No fine upholstery or gilded walls, 

No woven eects from Persia’s costly looms, 
No fair, arched entrance into stately halls; 


No marble Clytie, with its frozen veins, 
All bloodless, wandering over snowy breast ; 
But, one sweet Cupid, touched with richer stains 
Of rosy life on lip and cheek and crest ; 


With shining curls whose spirals catch the glow 
Of every sunbeam—this my kingly boy, 

And my one window, wisely made for show 
Of greenest foliage—these insure me joy. 


And yet another—look the vista through— 
See yonder, with the red upon his cheek, 
And sleeping laughter in his eyes of blue, 
And strength that dreams no honest effort weak, 


The sturdy keeper of this garnered bliss, 

Who lives for those he loves, who made this wild 
A garden spot, well paid by wifely kiss 

Or the sweet chatter of a happy child. 


He made my cottage window, framed in vines, 
Where gladness laughs in every lusty leaf, 

Where Fuchsias hang their bells, and Pansies shine, 
Like violet eyes touched with some tender grief, 


Here blooms the Rose, and there the spicy Pink, 
Here lifts the Calla, grand and pure and fair, 
And here sit I, to read or work or think, 
Or twine bright flowers in baby’s golden hair. 


Call me not poor, such treasure-trove is mine! 
With flowers and fruits in loving likeness blent ; 
My child, my husband, and my household shrine, 
The wealth of boundless love and sweet content. 
—Vick’s Magazine, 


2. ————____ 
Of Judging. 

“What kind of a tree is that?” Year after 

ear this question was asked of her friends bya 
ady concerning a tree that grew in one corner 
of her yard. She had bought the place already 
“improved,” and readily named the maples and 
elms and birches growing on it, but this tree she 
could not name. It was like nothing else on the 
place or in the vicinity. But as it promised, 
when grown, to be a good shade tree she care 
fully cultivated it. One day last autumn she 
found an English walnut under the tree, and 
wondered how it could have got there. Then 
looking the tree over and wishing she knew what 
to call it, she espied an English walnut growing 
upon one of its branches. Will she ever again 
need to ask what kind of a tree that one is? “A 
tree is known by its fruit.” For ten years she 
had waited with suspended judgment, and then 
a single nut growing on the tree terminated the 
suspense. 

Viewed from different points, truth must have 
a great many different aspects. We know cer 
tainly that it has, and that it is the rarest thi 
to find two earnest seekers after truth who thi 
alike or see alike. And yet each one certainly 
sees what to him seems truth. One will see 
everything as related to himself primarily; aa- 
other will see everything as related primarily t 
others. The two will not see “eye to eye.” 

“A tree is known by its fruit.” God has 
planted all the trees of the forest and garden. 
The peach has no right to reproach the oak be 
cause of the smallness and pulplessness of the 
acorn. The apple need not say to the maple, 
How inedible are your winged seeds! The elm 
has no call to reproach the thorn with its thorns. 
The evergreens must not sit in judgment on their 
naked and shivering brethren whose verdure 
perishes at the approach of frost. 

We inevitably form conclusions as to the pe 
ple with whom we are thrown in contact, as t0 
their intelligence, integrity and general value to 
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us individually and to society. But in order to 
judge them accurately, impartially, justly, we 
must know what only God can know. There. 
fore it is wise for us to obey the injunction of 
Christ, “Judge not ;” while at the same time we 
use the criterion He has given, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.”—Selected. 


From the “ British Friend.”’. 
Copy of a Letter from Gilbert Molleson. 


The following is = from the records of 
Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, and, we believe, 
will be of interest to many of our readers :— 


To Friends of the Monthly or Quarterly Meeting 
of Aberdeen, 1725. 

Dear Friends,—Althow I have not of late 
corresponded by letters with you, yett I may say 
that in a Sence of the same true Love I greatly 
desire that as our God hath apparently raised 


+ upp some Faithfull and also Eminent Testimony- 


Bearers amongst you, whose Endeavours our God 
hath remarkably Blessed, and they will, to their 
uninterrupted Joy, reape the most Comfortable 
fruites of their faithful labours; which accord- 
ingly, such of you may also expect as continueth 
to the ende, answering what is Required of each 
of you, knowing it not enough to begine well, 
but noe less necessary to goe on daily in the 
blessed Way, wee are certainly called unto ; often 
Looking at the Marke sett before us ; having for 
our great Encouragement received the Sensible 
earnest of the blessed Inheritance to be enjoyed 
without Interruption Eternally in the Heavens; 
wherefor, my Dear ffriends, Lett not this day of 
great ease from outward Persecution betray aney 
into Unconcernedness or Unwatchfull of minde ; 
knowing that the Enimie of our Safety and Peace 
will thereby seek to lead all into a false and 
dangerous Liberty, which, without a continued 
and great Watchfulness he will prevaile ; as he 
hath on some who begun well, to the great Sor- 
row of some others ; but yee being made sensible 
of the great loss of Such ; and that wee are called 
to travell on more and more towards the Mark 
Sett for that Ende in our Vew; soe lett us press 
forward daily, more and more, and nearer and 
nearer to the same, being assured thereby that 
more true and permanent Comfort will be enjoyed 
then all the Friendships and uncertain Riches 
of this world can give; whereby with Lamenta- 
tion it may be said, too maney in this day of soe 
great Ease are betrayed ; But Such as retaineth 
ye most comfortable Sense of the most precious 

ruth, will not only travell that if same may be 
Sensibly felt to prosper in themselves more and 
more, but also that others may be Convinced 
thereof, and Regenerated thereby. Wherefor I 
have, for the information of some in my Native 
Country, sent now by a Ship bound for Aberdeen, 
fifty books, called how sin is strengthened, and 
how it may be Overcome; wrote by James Nayler, 
after his true Recovery, of whom my dear brother 
Robert Barclay, said to me that none since the 
Apostles’ days have wrote more clearly ; which 
small books, hope will be found of good service 
to some that lay under a burden of Sin. 20 of 
thiss books I desire to be disposed off by Friends 
of your Monthly Meeting; and 20 of them by 
the Friends of Urie; and ye other 10 to be dis- 


- posed off to, and by the ffriends of the Meeting 


at Kilmuck, and as it may be hoped they will 
have a good service. Soe thereby yee, on whom 
God hath bestowed more outwardly on, than on 
many others, will be encouraged to sende to your 
Correspondents at London for more of them: 
with other such books of Friends for the spread- 
ing of Truth which that it may, boeth in the 


Convinced and many others, in my Native 
Country from Age to Ages, is greatly desired 
b 


Your affectionat Friend, 
GiLtBART MOLLEson. 


It hath lately been proposed, and is under 
consideration of the meeting for Sufferings, to 
reprint a large Impression of my brother, R. 
Barclay’s Apologies, by subscription in Meetings 
for its further great service. 

Highgate, 15th of Second Month, 1725. 





The Coronation Stone—In a hollow place 
under the seat of the Coronation Chair, preserved 
in Westminster Abbey, in which every British 
sovereign is seated when crowned, is deposited a 
rough block of red sandstone, about 26 inches 
in length, 17 in breadth and 10 in height, whose 
cracked and battered appearance, and the rusty 
iron rings attached to its side, are suggestive of 
its many migrations. This stone has been a 
venerated relic for many ages. The traditions 
respecting its early history are probably mere 
fables ; for they date back to the patriarch Jacob, 
and affirm that it is the identical stone on which 
he rested his head when he saw that wonderful 
vision of the ladder and the angels. According 
to them, it was carried into Egypt by the 
Israelites, afterwards removed by an Egyptian 
colony to Spain, thence to Ireland and afterwards 
to Argylshire in Scotland. In the year 597 St. 
Columba is said, like Jacob, to have adopted it 
as his stony pillow. 

Thus far, its history cannot be regarded as 
possessing much claims upon our belief—But 
from whatever cause, it was looked upon as a 
sacred and venerated object. In 834 it was re- 
moved to Scone by Kenneth II., to commemorate 
his victory over the Picts. At Scone it remained 
till 1296, when Edward I. transported it to Lon- 
don, and deposited it in Westminster Abbey, 
where it still remains. Respetting it, Lady Cum- 
mings remarks in her book on the Hebrides :— 

“ A strangely-suggestive link, in truth, is this 
time-honored symbol of royalty, connecting ages 
far apart by one curious bond, namely, the 
utterly unaccountable reverence for a poor bat- 
tered old stone, the history and origin of which 
are alike matter of vaguest tradition, and which, 
nevertheless, retains its position, deeply rooted 
in the very heart of our monarchic constitution, 
connecting the stateliest ceremony of modern 
England with the earliest trace of superstitious 
homage paid, to the rude warrior chiefs of the 
Scots, or our still more shadowy ancestral princes 
of Ireland ; a stone, in short, which has been the 
silent witness, as well as the authority for, the 
coronation of each successive generation in these 
isles for upwards of 2400 years.” 





“ Other Sheep I have, which are not of this Fold.” 
—The wealthy owners of sheep have many flocks 
in different parts of the country under the care 
of separate shepherds. Each shepherd leads the 
flock of which he has charge to the locality 
where he expects to find pasturage; and when 
this is exhausted, he moves on with the flock to 
some other place where herbage and water may 
be expected. In this way the flocks sometimes 
travel considerable distances; and it is perhaps 
in this sense that the talmudic definition of the 
“extent of pasture,” as sixteen miles, is to be un- 
derstood. At special seasons, or at times pre- 
viously appointed, these under-shepherds, who 
have been wandering all over the country with 
their flocks, return to the place where their em- 
ployer resides, and so for a time there is one flock 





again, instead of many. Our Lord’s suggestion 
of his own mission is somewhat different from 
this. He does not wait until the under-shepherds 
bring in the “sheep which are not of this fold ;” 
but goes out himself, and leads them to where 
there may be one fold and one shepherd.— 
S. S. Times. 





The Ups and Downs of Life. 


It is a very common idea that the discipline 
of life consists of its painful or rough experiences. 
Suffering and sorrow, disappointment and oppo- 
sition, are the trials. The man whose course is 
all smooth we regard as having no trials. But 
this is a mistaken and very narrow view. The 
whole of life is a training-school. The tests of 
life are not all painful by any means, and the 
severest tests are not always those which press 
the hardest. The whole of life leaves its impress 
upon us. Its light and shade are equally needful 
to mature us, and we may pervert the light as 
well as the shade. It requires summer as well as 
winter, sunshine as well as frost, to mature the 
harvest. Some men are wrecked in prosperity, 
and some in adversity. 

It is very rare to find that perfect poise of 
character which Paul described when he said 
he “ knew how to abound, and how to be in want.” 
He had learned to bear the contrasts of life, its 
winter and its summer, with entire evenness of 
temper. He could bear the heat and the cold 
of human experience, without being made fever- 
ish by the one or being chilled by the other. A 
healthy body maintains the same temperature in 
the hottest rays of summer and the coldest blasts of 
winter. A healthy spirit will maintain a corre- 
sponding poise. 

But very few are thus balanced. Very few 
can bare sudden elevation without being made 
dizzy and giddy. What we call good fortune is 
often the greatest misfortune that could happen. 
We read of fortunes falling to poor girls or 
hard-working men, and call them the favored 
ones; but we know that in nine cases out of ten 
this was the most unlucky event of their lives. 
But if a man can be thus suddenly lifted into a 
different condition, and bear it—neither be puffed 
up by it nor lose his balance ; neither break out 
into extravagance nor be betrayed into vice— 
there is the making of a king in him. Better 
than royal blood flows in his veins. 

And there is equal peril in coming down. 
The peril is different, but none the less. It is no 
uncommon thing for a man to fall from affluence 
to poverty. There is a great deal to bear in such 
a change, more than one would think. It is 
not merely less money, smaller rooms, cheaper 
clothes, and coarser food. This could be easily 
borne. But there is the entire change of one’s 
condition and associations. Privileges are cut 
off, influence is lessened, friends fall. away. It 
is hard for a man to see why his judgment is not 
as good now he is poor as when he was rich. 
Yet he finds it does not have the same weight. 
His word used to be listened to with such defer- 
ence, and now it is heard with impatience, if at 
all. If a man could move in the same circle, 
enjoy the same regard, and exert the same influ- 
ence in his poverty as he did in his wealth, the 
change would not be so great; but we find 

The friends, who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes have flown. 
It is hard to bear all this. There are thousands 
of beaten men who are beaten altogether, bank- 
rupt in life as well as fortune, in spirit as well as 
urse. Some are broken in courage, and never 
take hold of life again ; some are made sour and 
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fault-finding, very Ishmaelites, with their hand 
against every man, and fancying every man’s 
hand against them; some are made sensitive, 
suspicious, and jealous, driving away the friends 
who would love to*remain true. 

But when a man ean come down and bear all 
the results of it, and still be true to himself, still 
be a man, there is nobility in such a character 
of finer grain that sits in castle or hall. When 
a man can accept all the consequences of his 
change, and yet bear himself like a man, the 
grace of God reigns in that heart. I do not 
mean a man who goes about with defiance in his 
look, as if he would say, “I am as good as any 
of you yet;” nor a man who is broken by his 
misfortunes, and moves about with a meek, sub- 
missive air, as if he would ask pardon for being 
alive; but a man who calmly and resolutely 
meets the changed conditions of his lot, and does 
the best he can, “with malice toward none and 
charity toward all.” There is a grandeur in 
such a character which surpasses brave exploits 
or daring deeds. It is the ruling of the spirit, 
which is better than taking a city — Richard 
Cordley. 


From the “ Intelligencer and Journal.” 


Letter from Patrick Henry to Robert Valentine. 


It was my privilege recently to have access to 
a number of very interesting letters and papers, 
once the property of Robert Valentine, of Chester 
County, Pa., an esteemed member and minister 
of the Society of Friends, before and after the 
Revolutionary War, among them being a journal 
of his travels through the British Islands, I think 
in the years 1772 and 1773, his death occurring 
in 1786. The names of many prominent Friends 
of Philadelphia and vicinity of that day are 
mentioned in these letters with much that is in- 
teresting reading to those who love to revert to 
The 


incidents and recollections of the past. 
papers are now in the possession of his great- 


grandson. Among the collection is a letter 
written by Patrick Henry to Robert Valentine 
in 1773, in his own hand-writing, and which I 
have carefully copied for publication. Although 
the time has passed when the influence of these 
truths written by this distinguished man might 
have been exerted for good, yet it seems a just 
tribute to the character of Patrick Henry to 
publish a letter so full of earnest condemnation 
of slavery, as well as showing his high apprecia- 
tion of the principles of the Society of Friends, 
—exerted then as now in the cause of justice and 
humanity. His predictions for the future of his 
country when justice might be done are almost 
prophetic, and yet nearly a century passed before 
the irrepressible conflict ended in the full estab- 
lishment of freedom. M. J. B. 


Hanover, Jan’y 18th, 1773. 

Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the Receipt of Antho Benezet’s Book 
against the Slave trade. I thank you for it. It 
is not a little surprising that Christianity, whose 
chief Excellence consists in Softening the Human 
heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feel- 
ings, should encourage a practice so totally re- 
ugnant to the first impressions of Right and 
rong; what adds to the Wonder is, that this 
abominable practice has been introduced in the 
most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have 
pretensions to boast of high Improvements in the 
arts, sciences, and refined esate have brought 
into general use and guarded by many Laws, a 
species of Violence and Tyranny which our most 
Rude and Barbarous, but more honest Ancestors 
detested. Is it not amazing that at a time when 


the Rights of Humanity are defined and under- 
stood with precision in a Country above all others 
fond of Liberty, that in such an age and such a 
Country we find men professing a Religion the 
most Humane, mild, meek, gentle and generous, 
adopting a Principle as repugnant to humanity 
as it is inconsistent with the Bible and destructive 
to Liberty? Every thinking honest man regrets 
it in speculation ; how few in practice from Con- 
scientious motives! 

The world in general has denied your people 
a share of its Honours, but the wise will ascribe 
to you a just Tribute of Virtuous Praise for the 
Practice of a train of Virtues among which your 
Disagreement to Slavery will be principally 
ranked. I cannot but wish well to a people 
whose System Imitates the example of Him who 
was ect, and believe me I shall honour the 
Quakers for their noble Effort to abolish Slavery. 
It is equally calculated to promote moral and 
aren good. Would any one believe I am 
Master of Slaves of my own Purchase? I am 
drawn along by the general inconvenience of 
living without them. I will not, I cannot, justify 
it. However culpable my conduct I will so far 
pay my devoir to Virtue as to own the Excellence 
and rectitude of her Precepts and to lament my 
want of conformity to them. I believe a time 
will come when an opportunity will be offered to 
abolish this ionenaitile Evil. Everything we can 
do is to improve it if it happens in Our Day, if 
not, let us transmit to our Descendants, together 
with our Slaves, a pity for their unhappy Lot, 
and an abhorrence for Slavery. 

If we cannot reduce this wish’d for Reformation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy Victims 
with lenity ; it is the furtherest advance we can 
make towards Justice. It is a Debt we owe to 
the Purity of our religion, to show that it is at 
Variance with that Law which warrants Slavery. 
Here is an instance that Silent Meetings, (the 
Scoff of reverend Doctors), have done that which 
learned and Elaborate Preaching could not effect, 
—so much preferable are the genuine dictates of 
Conscience and Steady attention to its feelings, 
above the Teachings of those men who pretend 
to have found a better Guide: I exhort you to 
persevere in so Worthy a Resolution. Some of 
your people disagree, or at least are lukewarm in 
the abolition of Slavery. Many treat the Reso- 
lution of your meeting with Ridicule, and among 
those who throw contempt on it are Clergymen 
whose Surest guard against both Ridicule and 
Contempt is a certain act of Assembly. I know 
not where to stop, I could say many Things on 
this subject, a serious review of which, gives a 
gloomy perspective to future times. 

Excuse this Scrawl, and believe me with Es- 
teem, 

Your hble Ser’vt 
Parrick Henry, Jun’r. 


ouvnteniiti emanate 
Did I Miss My Road. 

It was my duty, and not pleasure, which saw 
me rattling away across a certain wide and des- 
olate common about ten o’clock at night, and 
not so long since. The road was lonely enough, 
in all truth, and the night was particularly dark 
—not with the mere absence of light, but with 
thesolid and dense darkness of a misty atmosphere. 
But I had gone that way many a time before ; 
I was well wrapped up; and the horse was sound 
and steady. Insensibly my nose and ears sank 
deeper into my woolen comforter, and while my 
eyes still kept a mechanical look out ahead, and 
my hands instinctively grasped the reins, my 
thoughts escaped from the trammels of the present, 
and went floating down the past. 


The line which my thoughts took—for I rm 
member it well—was this. Had not all my life 
been a great mistake? What if I had done that 
which, years ago, I had not done, and taken 
that turning, which I had then not taken— 
should I not have cut a far finer figure in the 
world, found a better market for my abilities, 
and altogether been a more successful man? Ip 
other words, had not my life, as it really had 
turned out, been, in a certain sense, a failure? 

Such were the thoughts that filled my mind ag 
I drove along—but I determined to free m 
from the depression, and accordingly sat up 
straighter, jerked the reins a little, whistled to 
my horse, and tried to attend to external objects, 

There was still nothing to see but the indis. 
stinct glimmer of the white road, and nothing to 
hear but the ringing of the horse’s hoofs and the 
grating of the wheels. Yet it ought not to have 
been so. I should by this time have crossed the 
downs, and have found a hedge on each side of 
me. Undoubtedly I must have missed my way, 
While my thoughts had been wandering, my 
horse and gig had been wandering too. 

So far as regarding personal safety, this dis 
covery caused no alarm. But I was vexed that 
the person who had sent for me should have to 
wait longer than was absolutely necessary, and 
I was further vexed to think that my own return 
home would be unnecessarily delayed. 

On, therefore, we went, through the mist and 
darkness, along the road into which I now per 
ceived more and more clearly that [had accident 
ally swerved. In a quarter of an hour, as I expect 
ed the white road ended in a lane, and a little way 
down this there was a cottage. Stopping at the 
gate I jumped down, and making my way across 
the little garden, knocked at the door to ask my 
road. For though I fancied I knew the lane, 
I still thought I should like to make quite sure 
before proceeding. 

I was further encouraged to knock at the 
cottage door at so late an hour, by perceiving 
light still burning within. And no sooner had I 
knocked than it was opened by a woman, almost 
as if she had been standing behind it. “We 
heard your wheels sir,” she said, “ but we did 
not think you would be here sosoon. Run out, 
Johnny,” she continued, speaking to a lad who 
stood by her, “ run out and hold the gentleman's 
horse.” 

I stared at the woman in astonishment. 

“The truth is, my good woman, I’ve missed 
my road. I was going to the market town and 
stopped to ask my way.” 

“Then it was the good Lord that sent you, 
sir,” said the woman. “My husband’s gone 
over to your house to bring you, and you must 
have crossed him on the road.” 

And then she proceeded to tell me what was 
the matter. One of her children, in fact, had 
met with a most serious accident, and the quick 
ness or the tardiness of medical help made all the 
difference, humanly speaking between life and 
death. 

When all had been done that could be done, 
I still had time to find my way before midnight 
to the house where I had been at first expected, 
and where the need was, after all, not nearly 9 
great as at the cottage. Besides which, while! 
was in the cottage, the fog, with that mysteriout. 
ness of movement which characterizes fogs, had 
cleared off and revealed the moon shining 
the brightness of its second quarter. And once 
again, as I crossed the down on my way home 
wards, my thoughts went drifting to the same 
subject as had occupied them some hours before 
But how different was their tenor! and how 
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much had they been affected by the incident of 
the night. 

Here was a material instance—thus I reasoned 
with my changed course of thought—in which, 
to all human appearance, I had mistaken my 
way. But that, which to my mind had seemed 
a mistake, was now plainly perceived to be a 
providential thing, leading to the relief of excru- 
ciating human suffering, and it may even be, to 
the saving of a human life. Might it not be so 
with all my life as with these few hours of it? 
Nay, must it not be so, if all things work together 
for good to those who love God? Though I 
might have missed my way to fame and fortune, 
had I not found it, by the goodness of God, to 
at least a sufficiency for myself and those nearest 
and dearest to me, and to large opportunities of 
doing good to many suffering persons, both as 
to their bodies and their souls? 

Meditating these things and besides driving 
homewards—when your horse, as we all know, 
goes a good deal faster than in the other direc- 
tion—I did not find the way either so long or 
so dreary as when I went. And when my dear 
wife came down, as is her custom, to let me in, 
and asked me how I had fared, I said, “ Well my 
dear, if I have done nothing else, I have learned 
alittle lesson.” —British Workman. 


A Life of Devotion. 


Thirty years ago in the region about London 
docks were “ innumerable courts and alleys filled 
with fog and dirt, and every horror of sight, 
sound and smell. It was a rendezvous for the 
lowest types of humanity.” The wealthy and 
influential class in this settlement were the rum 
sellers and keepers of gambling houses. Child- 
ren were born and grew to middle age in 
these precincts and never heard the name of 
Christ, except in an oath. Thirty thousand 
souls were included in one parish here, but the 
clergyman never ventured out of the church to 
teach. 

A young man named Charles Lowder, belong- 
ing to an old English family, happened to pass 
through this district just after leaving Oxford. 
His classmates were going into politics, or the 
army, or to the bar, full of ambition and hope 
to make a name in the world ; but Lowder heard, 
as he said, “a cry of mingled agony, suffering, 
laughter and blasphemy, coming from these 
depths, that rang in his ears, go where he would.” 
He resolved to give up all other work in the 
world to help these people. He took a house in 
one of the lowest slums, and lived in it. “It is 
only one of themselves that they will hear, not 
patronizing visitors.” He preached in the streets, 
and for months was pelted with brickbats, shot 
at,and driven back with curses. He had no 
eloquence with which to reach them; he was a 
slow, stammering speaker, but he was bold, 
patient and inearnest. Year after year he lived 
among them. Even the worst ruffian learned to 
respect the tall thin curate, whom he saw stop- 
ping the worst street fights, facing mobs, or 
nursing the victims of Asiatic cholera. 

C. Lowder lived in London docks for twenty- 
three years. Night schools were opened, indus- 
trial schools, and refuges for drunkards, dis- 
charged prisoners and fallen women. A large 
church building and several chapels were erected. 
His chief assistants in this work were the men 
= women whom he had rescued from degrada- 
ion. 

C. Lowder broke down under his work, and 
rapidly grew into an old and care-worn man. 
He died in a village in the Tyrol, whither he 
had gone for a month’s rest. He was brought back 





to the docks where he had worked so long. Across 
the bridge where he had once been chased by a 
furious mob bent on his murder, his body was 
reverently carried, while the police were obliged 
to keep back the crowds of sobbing people who 
pressed forward to catch the last glimpse of 
“Father Lowder,” as they called him. “No 
such funeral,” says a London paper, “has ever 
been seen in England. The whole population 
of East London turned out, stopping work for 
that day. The special trains run to Chiselhurst 
were filled, and thousands followed on foot— 
miserable men and women whom he had lifted 
up from barbarism to life and hope.’— Youth’s 
Companion. 





Worldliness.—“ As I grow older as a parent,” 
says Dr. J. W. Alexander, my views are chang- 
ing fast, as to the degree of conformity to the 
world which we should allow in our children. I 
am horror-struck to count up the profligate chil- 
dren of pious parents, and even of ministers. 
The door at which those influences enter which 
countervail parental instruction and example, I 
am persuaded, is yielding to the ways of ‘ good 
society. By dress, books, and amusements, an 
atmosphere is formed which is not that of Chris- 
tianity. More than ever do I feel that our fami- 
lies must stand in a kind but determined oppo- 
sition to the fashions of the world, breasting the 
waves like the Eddystone Lighthouse. And I 
have found nothing yet which requires more 
courage and independence than to rise even a 
little, but decidedly, above the par of the religious 
world around us.” 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Wazx-insect of China.—A pure white wax 
is deposited by legions of minute insects on the 
branches of a stunted tree of the Sumach family. 
These insects come into existence in galls on a 
totally different plant to that on which they are 
to deposit their wax—on an evergreen shrub 
which grows in a different soil and climate from 
the Sumach, to which the insects, are conveyed 
about the beginning of the Sixth Month. By 
the end of the Eighth Month all the branches on 
which they have settled are thickly coated with 
the wax to the depth of perhaps a quarter of an 
inch. This is scraped off, melted in boiling 
water, and strained through a cloth ; and is then 
ready for commerce. 

The wax-insect is a species of Coccus, or scale- 
insect, similar to that which produces Cochineal, 
and belonging to the same family as some of those 
which infest and injure cultivated plants. 


Artificial Egg-hatching near Canton.—Passing 
by amazing heaps of old egg-shells (for which 
even the Chinese seem to have as yet found no 
use), we reached the hatching-house, in which 
many thousands of eggs are being gradually 
warmed in great baskets filled up with heated 
chaff and placed on shelves of very open basket- 
work, which are arranged in tiers all round the 
walls, while on the ground are placed earthen- 
ware stoves full of burning charcoal Here the 
eggs are kept for a whole day and night, the 
position of the baskets with reference to the 
stoves being continually changed by attendants 
who reserve their apparel for use in a cooler at- 
mosphere ! 

After this preliminary heating, the eggs are 
removed to other baskets in another heated 
room, to which they are dexterously carried in 
cloths, each containing about fifty eggs—no one 
but a neat-handed Chinaman could carry such a 
burden without a breakage! Here the eggs 


remain for about a fortnight, each egg being 
frequently moved from place to place, to equalize 
their share of heating. After this they are taken 
to a third room, where they are spread over wide 
shelves, and covered with sheets of thick warm 
cotton. At the end of another fortnight, hun- 
dreds of little ducklings siualenewele break 
their shells, and by evening perhaps a couple of 
thousand fluffy little beauties are launched into 
life, and are forthwith fed with rice-water. 

Duck-farmers (who know precisely when each 
great hatching is due) are in attendance to buy 
so many hundred of these pretty infants, whom 
they at once carry off to their respective farms. 

The baby-ducks are fed on boiled rice, and 
after awhile are promoted to bran, maggots, and 
other delicacies, till the day comes when the 
owners of the duck-boats come to purchase the 
half-grown birds, and commence the process of 
letting them fatten themselves. 

I do not know whether there is always a relay 
of ducklings at hatching-point, or whether we 
were especially fortunate in the moment of our 
visit, but we certainly witnessed a large increase 
of this odd family. It was so very amusing to 
watch scores of little beaks breaking their own 
shells, and struggling out, only to be uncere- 
moniously deposited in a basket of new-born 
infants, that we were tempted to linger long in 
this strange nursery.— Gordon’s Wanderings in 
China. 





Items. 


—Temperance.—A proposition has been sent to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly from the Pres- 
bytery of Chicago, to simplify the business of the 
Assembly by abolishing the Permanent Committee 
on Temperance. The whole Church may properly 
be regarded as a Temperance Society ; and a special 
organization of the kind the Chicago Presbyterians 
regard as an unnecessary appendage. 


—Protestantism in Spain.—There are said to be 
about sixty Protestant communities in Spain, with 
14,000 openly professed Protestants, and hardly a 
large town without a regularly organized church. 
It is just eighteen years since the first Protestant 
chapel was opened in Madrid.— The Independent. 


— The Observance of the First Day of the Week.— 
In a recent case before the Supreme Court of Ar- 
kansas, it was decided that the law prohibiting the 
transaction of ordinary business on the First day of 
the week, is not a violation of the constitutional or 
religious rights of any. A man may believe that 
there is nothing in the Law of God which prohibits 
him from working on that day, yet he cannot violate 
with impunity the statute which declares it illegal 
to do so. The court quoted with approval the re- 
marks of Judge Devens, of Massachusetts, in a 
similar case :— 

“Tt is essentially a civil regulation, providing for 
a fixed period of rest in the business, the ordinary 
vocations, and the amusements of the community. 
If there is to be such a cessation from labor and 
amusement, some one day must be selected for that 

urpose ; and, even if the day thus selected is chosen 

ecause a great majority of the people celebrate it 
as a day of peculiar sanctity, the legislative author- 
ity to provide for its observance is derived from its 
general authority to regulate the business of the 
community, and to provide for its moral and physi- 
cal welfare. The act imposes upon no one any re- 
ligious ceremony or attendance upon any form of 
worship, and any one who deems another day more 
suitable for rest or worship may devote that day to 
the religious observance which he deems suitable 
or appropriate. That one who conscientiously ob- 


serves the seventh day of the week may also be 
compelled to abstain from business of the kind ex- 
ressly forbidden on the first day is not occasioned 
by any subordination of his religion, because, as a 
member of the community, he must submit to the 
rules which are made by lawful authority to regu- 
late and govern the business of the community.” 
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—The Greek Church in the Island of Scio.—The 
St. James Gazette states, that many parishes of the 
Greek Church were backward with their tithes, and 
they were interdicted by the Bishop. The priests 
stopped their work of marrying, baptizing, and offi- 
ciating at burials of the dead, and these matters 
were taken in hand by the laity. 

— Gaelic ee —6 Scotch Presbyterian 
congregation has been organized in Boston. It is 
intended that one of the First-day services, and one 
of those in the middle of the week, shall be in the 
Gaelic language ; which will probably be very grati- 
fying to the Gaelic-speaking people among the in- 
habitants of Boston. 


A Mexican Sculpture—One of the most no- 
table links binding Mexico with something even 
older than Egypt, is found here in the Grand 
Plaza before the door of the Cathedral. This is 
a serpent with a bruised head. It was brought 
by Cortez from the “bloody temple” after its 
overthrow, and is placed here along with some 
idols and massive monoliths in a great heap for 
the curious traveller to look upon. This serpent 
is a rattlesnake: coiled: has thirteen rattles; is 
chiseled from a solid blue granite—not found 
anywhere in this part of the country—is as 
smooth and hard and enduring as glass, and is 
a wonderful work of art.—Joaquin Miller. 
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We believe the Society of Friends have ever 
believed that when our Saviour promised his dis- 
ciples, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do.” He referred not to the outward 
use of the word “Jesus,” but to that Divine 
power and influence which flows from Christ, 
and which alone makes prayer effective. There 
are many instances in the Bible, in which this 
word “name” is used in a similar manner, such 
as, “Save me, O God, by thy name,” Ps. liv. 1: 
“The name of the Lord is a strong tower, the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe,” Prov. 
xviii. 10: “The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble; the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee,” Ps. xx. 1: “By what power or by what 
name have ye done this? By the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, by Him doth this man 
stand here before you whole. Neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is no other name 
under heaven, given among men, whereby we 
must be saved,” Acts iv. 7,10, 12. 

In these and similar cases, name is evidently 
used to express the power or spirit of Him to 
whom the word refers. Therefore, to ask any- 
thing in the name of Jesus must be understood, 
among Friends, to ask under a measure of his 
Divine life and power. 

We have been pained at times to hear minis- 
ters in their public appearances in the way of 
prayer, unhesitatingly claim this heaven-given 
qualification, by saying that their petitions were 
put up in the name of Jesus; when the listeners 
could perceive but little evidence of the Divine 
call or anointing in their services. While such 
an expression might be truthfully used on many 
occasions, and may be called for at times, yet 
the following passages from the writings of Wil- 
liam Bayley, one of the early ministers in our 
Society, show that Friends in the beginning ex- 
ercised a care on this point. He says:— 

“There is a great noise by way of objection 
among many of the professors in this age, against 


the people called Quakers, which is on this wise, 
viz: ‘We do not understand,’ say they, ‘that you 
ever pray to God in the name of Jesus, or in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, &c., though we 
grant you often preach and pray, and many 
good exhortations there are to be heard among 
you, but we seldom or never hear you preach or 
pray in the name of Jesus.’ * 

“To which I shall endeavor to answer as I 
have received of the Lord. * * 

“T do affirm that they who preach and pray 
in the Spirit and power and light and wisdom of 
God, do pray in the name of Jesus, for Jesus is 
but a name which was given unto that which 
was before that name was. * * 

“Now if any pray or preach or speak in the 
power of God, and in the wisdom of God, they 
do it in the name of Jesus; or if any pray in the 
truth, and the life, and the way, they pray in the 
name of Jesus; and if any pray in the true Light 
and Spirit of God (which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world), they pray in the 
name of Jesus.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A St. Louis paper publishes a re- 
port of a scheme, originating with the Wyoming Stock 
Association of Cheyenne, to consolidate all the cattle 
interests of the Northwest, and form a company which 
shall control $15,000,000 worth of cattle and grazing 
lands. There are said to be connected with the enter- 
prise a number of men who already control fully half 
of the stock in Wyoming, and have the support of 
nearly all the rest of that Territory. 

A despatch to the Chicago Times says it is estimated 
that the total losses by the forest fires on the northern 
peninsula of Michigan will reach $7,000,000. Eight 
lives are known to have been lost. The fires have been 
extinguished by copious rains. 

On the morning of the 27th ult., a great fire in New 
York destroyed the Belt Line Railroad stables, on 
Tenth avenue, between Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth 
streets, with 1200 horses; one wing of a silk factory, 
five brick tenements, a row of frame rookeries on Tenth 
avenue, opposite the stables, and all the shanty settle- 
ment on Fifty-third street, from Tenth avenue to with- 
in three hundred feet of Eleventh avenue. The losses 
of the railroad company are estimated at $440,000, and 
it is thought the total loss will be $750,000. More 
than one hundred families, mostly poor people, were 
made homeless. 

The Philadelphia Ledger states that a syndicate of 
foreign and home capitalists have advanced the re- 
quisite funds for the construction of a Hudson River 
submarine tunnel. “ As the estimated cost of the un- 
dertaking is set down at $11,000,000, and the time 
needed for its accomplishment about a year only, the 
prospect of the disbursement of that amount of money 
among the little army of men who will have to do the 
work is an important consideration with a numerous 
class of tradesmen who will be likely to reap the 
benefit of it.” 

Brooklyn has reached a water consumption of over 
50,000,000 gallons for one day. 

There has been an unusually large catch of trout on 
Cape Cod the present season, and they appear to be 
more plentiful than for several years past. The black 
bass are becoming more numerous than ever before, 
most of the Cape fresh-water ponds having been stocked 
with them a few years ago. 

A severe earthquake shook Nogales, Arizona, at one 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 30th, and ten minutes 
afterwards a lighter shock was felt. No damage was 
done. 

In Texas eighty-two papers declare for prohibition 
and twenty-one against it. In Tennessee fifty-two for 
it, and four against it, and some silent. 

The Governor of New York has vetoed the Vedder 
Tax bill, which had passed both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. The veto concludes as follows: “ This legisla- 
tion is a fair sample of all the alleged temperance 
legislation of this winter. The art of how not to do it 
could not be more conspicuously illustrated, and the 
whole purpose seems to have been to hoodwink and 
deceive the honest temperance sentiment of the State, 
without, in fact, doing anything to aid the cause of 
temperance.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 395, 
which was 15 less than during the previous week, 


and 27 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the whole number, 201 were males and 
194 females: 214 adults and 181 minors: 56 died of 
consumption; 30 of pneumonia; 25 of convulsions; % 
of heart diseases ; 20 of inflammation of the brain; 19 
of marasmus; 17 of old age; 17 of measles; 14 of de. 
bility ; 13 of paralysis, and 14 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, registered, 109; coupon, 
111; 4’s, 129}; currency 6’s, 126} a 137. 

Cotton was firmer at 11 7-16c. for middling uplands, 

Refined Sugars were quiet and easier. Wholesale 
— were 6} cts. for powdered, 5 13-16 cts. for granu. 
ated, 5} cts. for crystal A, and 5% cts. for confes. 
tioners’ A. 

Feed was dull and lower. Sales of 1 car choice 
winter bran, at $18.50 per ton. Quotations: B 
western winter, choice, $18.50; do., do. medium to 
prime, $17.50 a $18.25 ; bran, spring, $16.50 a $17, 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was confined to 
the immediate wants of the home consumers, but prices 
ruled steady. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.20; 
250 barrels do. straight, at $4.55 a $4.60; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.80 a $5; 125 barrels Minn 
straight, at $4.50, and 625 barrels do., patent, at $4.80 
a $5.10. Rye flour was quoted at $2.85 per barrel for 
choice. 

Grain.—Wheat was lower; No. 2 red closing at 96 
cts. bid and 96} cts. asked. No. 2 mixed corn cl 
at 46} cts. bid and 47 cts. asked. Oats were quiet, No, 
2 white closing at 37% cts. bid and 38} cts. asked. 

CATTLE MARKET.—Beef cattle were higher, at 3}a 
5} ets. ; sheep were 4c. lower, at 3 a 4§ cts. ; fall lam 
4 a 6 cts.; spring lambs, 6} a 9} cts. Hogs were fairly 
active at 7 a 74 cts. 

ForeiGgn.—On the 28th of Fifth Month a terrible 
explosion occurred in the Udston coal pit at Blantyre, 
a village in Lanarkshire, eight miles from Glasgow, 
There were three seams in the pit. All in the upper 
seam were rescued,—but one died shortly afterward, 
A number of men in the second seam were also res 
cued, although much prostrated from the fire-damp. 
Five bodies were taken from this seam. All the men 
in the lower seam perished. Altogether sixty-two 
bodies had been recovered and twelve were still en- 
tombed. 

On the 25th, the “Opera Comique” in Paris was 
destroyed by fire, during a performance. On the 28th 
it was officially announced that 75 corpses have so far 
been recovered from the ruins. It is expected that 100 
will be found. 

A new French Cabinet is announced, with Rouvier 
as President of the Council, Flourens Minister of For 
eign Affairs, and General Fernon Minister of War. 

A despatch from Brussels, dated Fifth Month 25th, 
says: The situation of the miners’ strike at Seraing is 
assuming a more alarming aspect. Twenty-two han- 
dred more miners have left work and are taking part 
in the strike. At Charleroi 7000 men are on strike, 
and the appearance of affairs is growing more serious. 

Rome, Fifth Month 29th.—Four shocks of earthquake 
were felt to-day at Tesi, one being of great violence, 
Shocks were also experienced at Ancora. 

The Vatican, replying to a request for an interpre 
tation of the Pope’s recent allocution, has sent circulars 
to the Papal Nuncios abroad stating that, althou 
the Pope’s declarations are moderate, nothing will 
changed, and if the Italian Government desires peace 
the Pope is disposed to treat on the basis of the ree 
toration of his temporal power. 

On Fifth Month 27th, a very destructive cyclone 
visited Calcutta. A local steamer with 750 passengers 
aboard, was caught by the cyclone and is missing. It 
is feared she is lost, with all aboard. The district of 
Orissa was completely devasted by the cyclone. 

The first train on the Canadian Pacific Railroad for 
the Vancouver ocean terminus reached that point on 
the 24th. Hitherto trains stopped at New Westminster. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. Witi1aMs, Supt. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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